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Annual  Convention  1997: 


Junior  historians  enjoy  a  full  schedule  of  activities 


Anticipation  filled  the  air.  Students  had 
completed  all  their  projects.  They  were 
now  ready  for  fun!  On  May  22  more  than 
four  hundred  junior  historians  from  across  the  state 
arrived  at  Peace  College  in  Raleigh.  They  came  to 
attend  the  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  Association's 
1997  Annual  Convention.  The  participants  poured 
from  cars,  vans,  and  buses.  The  East  Bend 
Archeologists  of  History  arrived  by  train. 


Carrying  overnight  bags,  junior  historians  and 
chaperons  registered  and  received  room  keys. 
Afterward,  they  settled  into  their  rooms. 
Throughout  the  sunny  afternoon,  laughter  and 
greetings  interrupted  the  "peace"  of  the  campus. 
During  free  time,  clubs  explored  the  college 
campus  or  toured  local  historic  sites.  The  Oakboro 
Junior  History  Club  played  baseball  behind  the 
Peace  College  gym.  Later,  the  evening  activities 
began  with  a  picnic  on  the  State  Capitol  grounds. 

The  picnic  took  place  under  clear  skies  with 
perfect  seventy-degree  weather.  The  crowd  enjoyed 
barbecue  with  all  the  fixings.  Four  costumed 
interpreters  strolled  the  Capitol  grounds.  They  were 
portraying  the  Union's  occupation  of  Raleigh 
during  the  Civil  War.  Frequently,  the  interpreters 
stopped  to  explain  their  portrayals  to  the  picnickers. 

Members  of  some  clubs  skipped  arm  in  arm  or 
amused  themselves  with  a 
rousing  game  of  Red 
Rover,  Red  Rover. 
Afterward,  both  the  Capitol  J 
and  the  Museum  of 
History  opened  for  self- 
guided  tours.  Clubs  toured  | 
the  new  museum  exhibits 
First  Families  of  North 
Carolina  and  "With  All 
Necessary  Care  and 
Attention  ":  The  Artistry  of  Thomas 
Day.  Groups  also  toured  the  Tar  Heel  Junior 
Historian  Association  Gallery  and  the  exhibit  The 
Spirit  of  Community:  North  Carolina  Folklife. 

After  touring  the  galleries,  the  eager  crowd  filled 
Daniels  Auditorium  for  the  special  awards 
ceremony.  Dr.  James  C.  McNutt,  director  of  the 
Museum  of  History,  welcomed  the  group  to  the 
convention.  He  then  introduced  the  new  THJHA 
program  coordinator,  Deanna  Lovell.  Ms.  Lovell 
expressed  her  enthusiasm  in  being  a  part  of 
THJHA.  Then  she  introduced  the  first  presenters. 

Throughout  the  evening,  presenters  announced 
winners  in  seven  contests:  North  Carolina  Historic 
Architecture  Photography,  Artifact  Search,  African 
American  History,  Youth  Preservation,  American 
Revolution  Essay  I  and  II,  and  Genealogy.  Family 
and  friends  cheered  and  applauded  all  the  winners 
who  went  onstage  to  accept  their  awards. 

After  the  awards  ceremony,  the  Eagle's  Nest 
History  Club  from  Marshvillc  sang  a  memorable 
version  of  "The  Old  North  State."  Then  actors  from 
the  Raleigh  Little  Theatre  performed  the  play 


Sunday  Gold.  This  play 
told  the  story  of  a 
young  girl,  in  an  1 840s 
mining  town  in  North 
Carolina,  who  learns 
that  not  all  gold  is  in 
the  ground. 

After  the  play  the 
group  returned  to  Peace 
College.  Everyone 
enjoyed  cookies  and 
lemonade  outside  the 
gym.  Junior  historians 
then  participated  in  the 
student  mixer,  a  game 
that  asked  "Do  you 
know  your  North 
Carolina  neighbors?" 
Students  "mixed  up," 
looking  for  individuals 
in  the  crowd  who  could  answer  certain 
questions.  For  example,  students  searched  for 
anyone  who  knew  the  state  flower.  Or  they  looked 
for  someone  who  had  been  a  junior  historian  two 
years  in  a  row.  Later,  some  students  had  enough 
energy  to  play  in  a 
boys-versus-girls 
basketball  game. 
However,  even  the 
most  energetic 
junior  historians 
grew  weary,  so 
everyone  retired  to 
their  rooms. 

A  crisp  Friday 
morning  dawned. 

After  breakfast,  j unior  wentworth  thjh  adviser 

historians  watched  the  North 
Carolina  Pioneers  from 

Burnsville  Elementary  School  demonstrate  their 
clogging  skills.  Asking  members  of  the  audience  to 
join  them,  the  Pioneers  gave  a  few  clogging  tips. 

At  9:00  a.m.,  the  crowd  gathered  to  walk  to 
Mordecai  Historic  Park  for  the  "Hands-on-History" 
workshops.  The  entire  group  clustered 
around  the  front  porch  of  Mordecai 
House.  There  the  first  workshop 
presenters,  the  Badgett  Sisters,  performed 
stirring  gospel  music.  Next,  clubs 
attended  their  three  assigned  workshops 
until  it  was  time  for  everyone  to  regroup 
for  the  final  program:  Chaz  Misenheimer 
and  his  traveling  medicine  show. 

Junior  historians  returned  to  Peace 
College  for  a  lunch  that  included 
hamburgers,  hot  dogs,  potato  chips,  corn  on  the  cob, 
and  baked  beans.  After  lunch,  several  clubs  checked 
out  and  loaded  their  cars  and  buses.  Others  took 
another  look  at  the  Art  Contest  entries  displayed  in 
Belk  Hall,  trying  to  guess  the  winners.  Meanwhile, 
others  could 
hear  the  faint 
strains  of  brass 
horns  as  the 
East  Bend 
Archeologists 
of  History 
practiced  for  the 
afternoon 
awards 
ceremony. 

Finally,  the  awards 
program  began.  The  Wentworth  Tar  Heel  Junior 
Historians  presented  the  colors,  and  the  East  Bend 
Archeologists  of  History  played  a  medley  of 
patriotic  songs.  Then  the  Eagle's  Nest  History  Club 
led  the  singing  of  the  state  song.  Dr.  James  C. 


The  East  Bend  Archeologists  of 
History  play  a  medley  during  the 
Friday  awards  ceremony. 


^    Convention  workshops 


fS    Literary,  Media,  and  Art 

Contest  winners;  Artifact  Search  Contest 


"7    Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  Essay  Contest 
winner;  Photography  Contest 


Photography  Contest  winners 
Q    Special  Awards 


Adviser  of  the  Year: 

Hardee  involves 
students  in  history 

At  the  THJHA  convention  in  May,  a  group 
of  dedicated  and  hardworking  people  got 
special  recognition  when  North  Carolina 
Museum  of  History  director  James  C.  McNutt 
asked  all  the  club  advisers  present  to  stand.  He 
praised  their  commitment  to  their  students  and  to 
the  state's  junior  historian  program.  Thanks, 
advisers — we  appreciate  your  efforts! 

Dr.  McNutt  then  announced  an  especially 
outstanding  member  of  the  group  as  the  1997 
Adviser  of  the  Year — Debra  Hardee,  who  advises 
the  Washington-Pamlico  History  Club  at  P.  S. 
Jones  Middle  School  in  Washington.  She  was 
"totally  surprised"  to  hear  her  name  called. 

Mrs.  Hardee  started  the  Washington-Pamlico 
History  Club  and  began  serving  as  its  adviser 
when  she  began  teaching  at  P.  S.  Jones  in  1991. 
"The  junior  historian  program  is  real  important  to 
me,"  she  said.  This 
energetic  adviser  has 
consistently 
encouraged  her 
students  to 
become 
involved  in 
local  history 
through  field 
trips, 

preservation 
efforts,  and 
participation 
in  the  THJHA 
annual  contests. 
The  chapter  has 
its  own  Web  site, 
and  members  regularly 
add  information  about  local 
history.  Under  her  direction  the  club  received  the 
Chapter  of  the  Year  award  in  1995.  Members  have 
competed  in  the  North  Carolina  History  Bowl  for 
several  years  and  have  reached  the  regional  and 
state  finals. 

Mrs.  Hardee  has  recently  taken  on  a  new 
responsibility,  as  Beaufort  County  production 
coordinator  for  the  Carolina  Clips  program  of  the 
North  Carolina  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 
Through  this  program  Mrs.  Hardee's  junior 
historians,  and  other  students  in  the  county,  will 
use  digital  photography  to  record  significant  places 
and  events.  Their  images  will  become  part  of  a 
database,  and  DPI  will  make  the  information 
available  to  the  public  on  the  Internet.  Mrs.  Hardee 
hopes  that  this  program  will  encourage  teachers 
and  students  in  Beaufort  County  to  start  new 
THJHA  chapters,  because  she  thinks  it  is  very 
important  for  students  to  learn  about  their  local 
history. 

Mrs.  Hardee  holds  a  degree  in  education  from 
East  Carolina  University  and  is  currently  working 
toward  media  specialist  certification.  She  was 
named  Beaufort  County  Teacher  of  the  Year  for 
1995  1996  and  has  served  on  the  THJHA 
Advisory  Board  since  1995.  Her  hobbies  include 
gardening  and  working  on  herbal  and  floral  crafts. 

Mrs.  Hardee's  interest  in  and  dedication  to  both 
history  and  her  students  show  through  her 
students'  active  participation  in  a  number  of 
different  projects.  She  enthusiastically  carries  out 
the  aims  of  the  THJHA.  We  congratulate  her  on 
being  named  Adviser  of  the  Year  and  thank  her  for 
all  the  work  and  support. 

— Kathleen  B.  Wyche 


Chapter  of  the  Year: 

Globetrotters  experience  history  firsthand 


The  Globetrotters,  from  Cedar  Grove 
Elementary  School  in  Nashville,  lived 
state  and  local  history  during  the 
1996-1997  school  year.  This  fourth-through- 
sixth-grade  club  and  its  adviser,  Roselyn 
Brown,  kept  busy  learning  and  sharing  their 
enthusiasm.  Their  efforts  paid  off  at  the 
Annual  Convention,  when  Lauren  Bailey  and 
Lakisha  Wiggins  stepped 
forward  to  the  sounds  of  cheers 
and  applause  and  received  the 
club's  award  as  Chapter  of  the 
Year.  What  made  the 
Globetrotters  stand  out? 

First,  club  members  held  a 
schoolwide  Heritage  Day.  They 
helped  the  student  body  "travel 
through  time"  by  dressing  in 
nineteenth-century-style  clothing 
and  demonstrating  activities 
from  the  past,  such  as  cooking, 
making  butter,  and  storytelling. 
They  also  wore  their  historical  costumes  on 
field  trips,  which  encouraged  the  public  to  ask 
questions  that  let  the  students  share  their 
knowledge  of  North  Carolina  history.  Their 
excursions  included  a  Christmas  visit  to  Hope 
Plantation  near  Windsor. 

Chapter  members  made  research  trips  to 
learn  about  the  history  of  their  school  and 
community.  One  trip  took  them  to  the 
Nashville  Central  Office,  to  research  records 
of  school  board  meetings  dating  back  to  the 
1 800s.  There  the  students  met  with  Bob 
Kendall,  director  of  community  schools;  he 
had  transcribed  the  records  and  willingly 
shared  his  information.  The  junior  historians 
found  much  interesting  material,  including  the 

Rookie  Chapter  of  the  Year: 

Braxton  Craven 
makes  its  mark 

Congratulations,  Braxton  Craven  Junior 
Historians!  This  chapter  formed  last  year  at 
a  new  school  for  sixth  grade  only — Braxton 
Craven  School  in  Trinity — and  won  the  title 
Rookie  Chapter  of  the  Year  for  its  activities.  When 
Dr.  James  C.  McNutt,  director  of  the  North 
Carolina  Museum  of  History,  made  the 
announcement  at  the  1997  Annual  Convention,  he 
told  the  audience  that  club  members  had  "made  a 
big  name  for  themselves."  Proud  cheers  rose  as 
Eric  Nance  and  Jake  Stewart  accepted  the  award. 

Some  of  the  club's  activities  centered  around  a 
traditional  craft.  Braxton  Craven  School  is  located 
near  Seagrove,  North  Carolina,  a  community 
known  for  its  pottery  making.  Chapter  members 
visited  Seagrove  and  invited  a  local  potter,  Leon 
Massengill,  to  speak  at  one  of  their  meetings.  Mr. 
Massengill  talked  about  the  history  of  several  local 
potteries  and  demonstrated  how  to  make  pitchers, 
plates,  and  cups.  The  club  later  took  a  field  trip  to 
nearby  potteries  and  visited  a  pottery  museum. 
Club  members  learned  to  make  pottery  and  saw 
how  a  kiln  works.  Afterward  they  displayed  their 
work  at  school. 

The  chapter's  projects  for  the  THJHA  annual 
contests  focused  on  the  history  of  Braxton  Craven 
School.  The  school  was  named  for  Braxton 
Craven,  founder  of  Trinity  College,  and  sits  on  the 
college's  site.  (Trinity  College  moved  to  Durham 


school's  original  name.  In  search  of  additional 
historical  facts,  they  traveled  to  the 
courthouse  in  Nashville  to  meet  with  a 
cartographer  (mapmaker)  and  look  at  maps. 
The  students  also  invited  several  of  the 
community's  senior  citizens  to  have  lunch  at 
the  school  and  share  their  knowledge  of  the 
past. 


The  Globetrotters  used  what  they  learned 
from  all  these  sources  to  compile  a  book  on 
their  school  and  community  as  a  THJHA 
project.  They  shared  their  new  information  in 
articles  they  wrote  for  school  and  local 
newspapers,  as  well  as  on  a  bulletin  board 
about  their  experiences. 

Finally,  the  chapter  placed  bluebird  houses 
in  the  area,  which  resulted  in  a  return  of 
bluebirds.  They  also  established  and  tended  an 
herb  garden,  based  on  historical  garden  plans, 
on  the  school  grounds.  This  energetic  club 
had,  in  the  words  of  its  adviser,  "a  great  year 
of  learning." 

— Kathleen  B.  Wyche 


in  1892  and  later  became  Duke  University.)  Club 
members  researched  the  school's  history,  designed 
an  Internet  subpage  about  the  history  of  Braxton 
Craven  and  Trinity  College,  crafted  a  model  of  the 
school,  and  completed  other  projects  to  enter  in  the 
contests. 

Members  of  the  new  chapter  also  participated  in 
other  school  and  community  activities.  They 
helped  create  a  wall  mural  about  their  school's 
history  and  volunteered  to  assist  with  a  second 
mural,  on  local  history.  In  addition,  they  worked 
on  landscaping  to  help  preserve  a  portion  of  the 
grounds  of  Trinity  College. 

Advisers  Sharon  Byerly,  Paula  Ginn,  Becky 
Ramsey,  and  Lynn  Southard  coordinated  and 
guided  the  club's  activities  throughout  the  year. 
The  Braxton  Craven  Junior  Historians  got  off  to  a 
great  start.  They  write:  "We  look  forward  to  seeing 
our  club  expand  in  the  future!" 

— Kathleen  B.  Wyche 


Thank  you,  sponsors! 

Your  support  comes 
through  again 

The  THJHA  thanks  all  the  sponsors  of  the 
1997  convention.  Thirty-six  clubs  submit- 
ted 464  entries  in  thirteen  THJHA  contests, 
through  sponsor  assistance.  Without  the  support 
of  these  organizations,  the  convention  would  not 
have  been  possible.  Our  thanks  go  to: 

•  North  Carolina  Literary  and  Historical 
Association,  sponsor  of  the  Art,  Literary,  and 
Media  Contests,  and  both  levels  of  the 
Christopher  Crittenden  State  History  Quiz, 
and  cosponsor  of  the  Adviser  of  the  Year 
award 

•  Archaeology  and  Historic  Preservation 
Section  of  the  Division  of  Archives  and 
History,  who  sponsored  the  North  Carolina 
Historic  Architecture  Photography  Contest 

•  Charlotte  Hawkins  Brown  Memorial 
Foundation,  for  underwriting  the  African 
American  History  Award 

•  Friends  of  the  Archives,  Inc.,  for  sponsoring 
the  Genealogy  Award 

•  Preservation  North  Carolina,  Inc.,  sponsor 
of  the  Youth  Preservation  Award 

•  Raleigh  Chapter,  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution,  for  sponsoring  the  American 
Revolution  Essay  Contest,  regular  level 

•  Caswell-Nash  Chapter,  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution,  for  underwriting  the 
American  Revolution  Essay  Contest, 
elementary  level 

The  THJHA  extends  special  thanks  to  the 
North  Carolina  Museum  of  History  Associates 
for  their  support  and  contribution  to  the 
convention.  Each  year  the  Associates  underwrite  a 
large  portion  of  the  convention.  They  sponsor  the 
Artifact  Search  and  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian 
Essay  Contests,  as  well  as  the  contests  for  Chapter 
of  the  Year  and  Rookie  Chapter  of  the  Year.  They 
also  cosponsor  the  Adviser  of  the  Year  award. 

— Deanna  Lovell 


Crossroads 
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Association 


State  of  North  Carolina 

James  B.  Hunt  Jr.,  Governor 
Dennis  A.  Wicker,  Lieutenant  Governor 
Department  of  Cultural  Resources 

Betty  Ray  McCain,  Secretary 
Elizabeth  F.  Buford,  Deputy  Secretary 
North  Carolina  Museum  of  History 

James  C.  McNutt,  Director 
Janice  C.  Williams,  Associate  Director 
Outreach  Programs  Branch 
Valerie  Howell,  Head 
Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  Association 
Deanna  Lovell,  Program  Coordinator 

Crossroads  Staff 
Doris  McLean  Bates,  Editor/Designer 
Katherine  Beery,  Lisa  Dunn,  Kim  Elliott,  Stephen  P. 
Evans,  Pam  Gabriel,  Anna  Grantham,  Allen 
Hoilman,  Brenda  Lawrence,  Deanna  Lovell, 
Kathleen  B.  Wyche, 
Reporters/Researchers 
Eric  N.  Blevins  and  D.  Kent  Thompson, 

Photographers 
Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  Association 
Advisory  Board 
Doris  McLean  Bates,  Roselyn  Brown,  Stephen  P. 
Evans,  Gary  Freeze,  Janice  Cole  Gibson,  Vince 
Greene,  Debra  Hardee,  Valerie  J.  Howell,  Charles 
LeCount,  Deanna  Lovell,  Martha  P.  Tracy 

Crossroads  newsletter  is  published  once  during  the  school  year  by 
the  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  Association,  North  Carolina  Museum 
of  History,  5  East  Edenton  Street,  Raleigh,  NC  27601-1011.  Copies 
are  provided  free  to  association  members  along  with  the  Tar  Heel 
Junior  Historian  magazine.  Individual  and  library  subscriptions  for 
the  newsletter  and  magazine  may  be  purchased  at  the  rate  of  $5 
per  year.  The  Museum  of  History  is  a  division  within  the  Department 
of  Cultural  Resources.  State  of  North  Carolina. 


Eleven  thousand  copies  of  this  public  document  were  printed 
at  a  cost  of  $3,292  00.  or  $  30  per  copy. 
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Christopher  Crittenden  State  History  Quiz  winners 

Junior  historians  rise  to  the  challenge 

Many  junior  historians  took  out  their  pencils  and  rose  to  the  challenge  offered  by  the 
Christopher  Crittenden  State  History  Quiz.  The  North  Carolina  Literary 
and  Historical  Association  sponsored  the  elementary  and 
regular  levels  of  the  quiz.  Students  tested  their  knowledge  of 
North  Carolina  people,  places,  and  events.  The  top  three 
winners  from  each  level  are  listed  below. 

Winners  of  the  elementary  division  quiz  (grades  four 
through  six)  were  Ruby  Ligi  (Pollocksville  Time  Travelers, 
Pollocksville  Elementary  School,  Pollocksville,  Beth  Caraway 
and  Nancy  Stroud,  advisers),  who  won  first  place  and  $50.00; 
Matthew  Hinson  (Aquadale  Conquistadors,  Aquadale  Elementary 
School,  Norwood  Tiffany  Patten  and  David  Wagoner,  advisers), 
who  placed  second  and  won  $37.50;  and  Colby  Almond  (Aquadale  ^J^U*4'' 
Conquistadors,  Aquadale  Elementary  School,  Norwood,  Tiffany 
Patten  and  David  Wagoner,  advisers),  who  won  third  place  and  $25.00. 
Winners  of  the  regular  division  quiz  (grades  seven  through  twelve)  were  Kavitha  Kolappa 

(Washington-Pamlico  History  Club,  P.  S.  Jones  Middle 
School,  Washington,  Debra  Hardee,  adviser),  who  captured 
first  place  and  a  $50.00  prize;  Alana  Green  (F.A.C.T. 
[Foothills  Area  Carolina  Tarheels],  Green  Pastures  Christian 
Academy,  Elkin,  Annette  Blum,  adviser),  who  won  second 
place  and  $37.50;  and  Brandi  Cooley  (The  History  Makers, 
Southern  Middle  School,  Roxboro,  Wanda  Bowes  and  Laura 
Kincaid  advisers),  who  placed  third  and  won  a  $25.00  prize. 

— Deanna  Lovell 

Regular  quiz  winners  (left  to  right)  Kavitha  Kolappa  (not 
pictured — Kelsey  Norwood  accepted  for  her),  Alana  Green, 
and  Brandi  Cooley. 

Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  issues  for  1 997-1 998: 


Learning  leads  the  pack 


A slate  writing  tablet  to  share,  wood  for  the  stove,  and  a  cup  for  drinking  water  from  the  well  ...  a 
strange  list  of  items,  but  believe  it  or  not,  these  were  once  school  supplies,  just  as  pens  and 
paper,  pocket  calculators,  backpacks,  and  even  computers  with  Internet  connections  are  today. 
Obviously,  learning  has  changed  during  North  Carolina's  four  hundred  years  of  history.  But  you  may  not 
have  realized  just  how  much  it  has  changed  until  you  read  this  falls  issue  of  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian. 

Articles  in  the  Learning  issue  will  begin  exploring  these  changes  with  information  about  Charles 
Griffin,  who  started  the  colony's  first  school  (of  course  it  was  Anglican)  in  the  Albemarle  in  1705.  You 
will  discover  how  girls  were  taught  differently  than  boys  over  the  years,  how  African  Americans  and 
Native  Americans  learned  at  different  times,  and  how  disabled  students  were  once  treated.  In  addition, 
you  will  discover  what  learning  was  like 

•  in  the  1 790s,  when  much  of  the  new  state  was  still  a  frontier 

•  in  the  1 840s,  when  "common,"  or  free  and  public,  schools  for  whites  were  just  getting  started 

•  in  the  Reconstruction  years  that  followed  the  Civil  War  (1861-1865),  when  organized  schools  for 
newly  freed  African  Americans  were  introduced 

•  in  the  early  1900s,  when  Charles  B.  Aycock  began  a  revolution  in  education  that  led  North 
Carolina's  schools  into  modern  times 

•  in  the  1940s,  when  many  schools  still  had  outdoor  privies  and  woodstoves  for  heat  but  learning 
was  "simple  and  fun" 

•  and  in  the  days  of  desegregation  (the  1960s),  when  learning  about  people  and  attitudes  became  a 
real-life  situation 

The  Learning  issue  of  THJH  should  appear  in  classrooms  in  mid-October. 

The  spring  issue  of  the  magazine  will  focus  on  religion  in  North  Carolina.  Articles  may  look  into  such 
topics  as  influential  persons,  predominant  denominations,  shape-note  singing,  African  American 
churches,  and  televangelism.  The  spring  issue  should  appear  by  the  end  of  April  1998. 

— Stephen  Evans 

THJHA  Annual  Convention  '98: 

Gearing  up  for  the '98  convention 

The  THJHA  1998  Annual  Convention  will  be  held  May  21  and  May  22, 
1998,  at  Peace  College  and  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History  in 
Raleigh.  The  '98  convention  will  focus  on  the  themes  of  the  fall  1997 
and  spring  1998  issues  of  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian:  education  and  religion. 

At  this  time,  the  association  is  busy  making  plans  with  Peace  College,  an 
ideal  location  to  study  both  education  and  religion.  Junior  historians  will 
participate  in  a  number  of  demonstrations  and  workshops  emphasizing  the  two 
themes.  It's  not  too  soon  to  start  making  vow  plans  to  attend  the  convention 
next  spring! 

— Deanna  Lovell 


"Okay.  I've  got  my  comb  .  . 
"Don't  forget  your  entry  form!" 
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Convention  workshops: 

Workshop  scheduling 
undergoes  change 


Three  major  changes  in  workshop  scheduling  occurred  during  the  1997  convention.  First,  junior 
historians  could  attend  five  workshops  instead  of  two,  as  they  had  in  the  past.  Second,  a  new 
format  was  used  for  scheduling  workshops.  Two  workshops  were  presented  to  the  entire  group 
attending  the  convention.  And  third,  for  the  first  time,  all  the  workshops  were  held  off  the  Peace  College 
campus  at  Mordecai  Historic  Park.  Having  the  workshops  at  Mordecai  gave  junior  historians  an 
opportunity  to  visit  another  historic  site  in  Raleigh.  THJHA  extends  its  thanks  to  the  staff  at  Mordecai 
Historic  Park  for  hosting  the  1997  workshops. 

Held  on  Friday,  May  23,  the  workshops  reflected  the  themes  of  the  1996-1997  issues  of  Tar  Heel 
Junior  Historian:  Antebellum  Life  and  Experiences  in  Health  and  Healing.  Workshops  included 
antebellum  gospel  music,  antebellum  foods,  an  eighteenth-century  doctor,  sheep  shearing,  cow  milking, 
Cherokee  healing  traditions,  a  traveling  medicine  show,  and  a  tour  of  Mordecai  House.  Details  of  each 
workshop  follow. 


Launching  the  Friday  morning  workshop 
sessions  with  their  "Sing  High,  Sing  Low" 
program,  the  Badgett  Sisters  of 
Yanceyville,  Caswell  County,  sang  for  more  than 
three  hundred  THJHA  convention  participants. 
From  the  east  porch  of  the  Mordecai  House,  the 
sisters  performed  gospel  music.  Gospel  is  a  form 
of  traditional,  religious  music  rooted  in  African 
American  churches  in  the  early  nineteenth 
century,  the  antebellum  period. 

The  Badgett  Sisters,  Connie  Steadman  and 
Celester  Sellars,  opened  the  workshop  with  "My 

God  Is  So  High." 
Afterward,  they 
told  the  group  that 
all  their  lives  they 
had  sung  together 
as  a  family  Their 
father,  Cortelyou 
Badgett,  had 
"prayed  that  God 
would  give  him 
children  who 
could  sing" 
because  he  liked  to 
harmonize.  He 
taught  all  eight  of 
his  children  to  sing 
when  they  were 
small.  But  it  was  the 
sisters  Connie,  Cleonia,  and  Celester  who  began 
singing  together  in  1978  as  the  Badgett  Sisters. 
As  a  trio,  the  sisters  won  a  North  Carolina  Folk 
Heritage  Award  in  1990.  Cleonia  passed  away 
during  Christmas  of  1991.  Today,  Connie  and 
Celester  still  sing  a  cappella  (without  musical 
accompaniment)  in  the  close-harmony  style  their 
father  taught  them. 

During  the  program,  the  two  sisters  spoke  to 
the  group  about  "jubilee"  singing.  They 
demonstrated  this  musical  form  by  singing 
"Jonah."  The  THJHA  students  joined  in  by 
singing  the  chorus,  or  the  often  repeated  part 
generally  sung  by  a  church  congregation. 

The  Badgetts  noted  that  their  mother  had  been 
the  storyteller  in  the  family.  She  used  to  do 
"rhyming."  Rhyming,  the  sisters  said,  was  the 
forerunner  to  modern  "rap."  Their  mother  used 
to  "beat  the  bucket"  using  a  Karo  syrup  can. 
During  a  song,  Connie  kept  the  rhythm  on  a  can. 
Celester  later  told  one  of  her  mother's  short  tales 
called  "The  Three  Little  Piglets." 

After  the  concert,  students  and  advisers  alike 
crowded  around  the  Badgetts  to  ask  questions 
and  collect  autographs. 

— Katherine  E.  Beery 


The  contents  of  the  doctor's  bag  resembled 
items  of  torture.  One  tool,  a  type  of 
cylindrical  saw,  could  cut  a  hole  the  size 
of  a  half  dollar  in  someone's  skull.  A  goose  quill 
syringe  equaled  a  pencil  in  size.  A  saw  looked 
capable  of  shredding  two-by-fours.  Yet  each  tool 
could  save  a  patient's  life,  according  to  Michael 
Williams,  an  interpreter  of  eighteenth-century 
medicine. 

During  his  "Is  There  a  Doctor  in  the  House?" 
workshop,  Mr.  Williams  addressed  an  inquisitive, 
but  slightly  leery,  group  of  junior  historians 
seated  before  him.  The  students  were  eyeing  a 
display  table  covered  with  mostly  reproduction 
surgical  tools. 

With  the  help  of  several  willing  but  skittish 
volunteer  assistants,  "Dr."  Williams  showed  how 
physicians  used  the  cylindrical  saw  (called  a 
trephine)  to  remove  a  small  disk  of  skull.  Doctors 
removed  the  disk  in  order  to  relieve  pressure  on 
the  brain  caused  by  a  head  injury.  The  procedure 
would  prevent  brain  damage.  Eighteenth-century 
doctors  used  the  huge  goose  quill  syringes  to 
inject  smallpox  pus  into  a  healthy  person  in  order 
to  immunize  the  individual  against  the  deadly 
disease,  much  like  vaccinations  today. 

The  big  saw  was  used  to  amputate  arms  and 
legs.  In  the  eighteenth  century,  Mr. 
Williams  explained,  severe  wounds 
or  breaks  of  the  arm  or  leg  could 
cause  infection  that  would  kill.  So, 
removing  the  damaged  limb 
actually  saved  the  patient's  life. 
He  noted  that  doctors  had  to 
amputate  limbs  in  three  to  five 
minutes  to  keep  patients  from 
bleeding  to  death.  "Were  they 
given  alcohol  to  dull  the  pain?" 
someone  asked.  Mr.  Williams 
explained  that  alcohol  would 
only  thin  the  blood  and  make 
the  bleeding  worse.  Doctors 
instead  gave  the  patient  a 
cloth-wrapped  stick  to  bite  on 
to  keep  the  teeth  from 
splintering  as  they  were 
clinched  in  pain. 

Mr.  Williams,  author  of 
"The  Illness  or  the  Cure — 
Which  Was  Worse?"  in  the 
spring  1 997  Tar  Heel  Junior 
Historian,  concluded  by 
saying,  "The  horror  and  pain 
evident  [come  from]  a 
twentieth-century  perspective.  But,  in 
the  eighteenth  century  the  choice  of  treating  in  a 
painful  way  or  letting  someone  die  or  continue  to 
suffer  was  easier  made." 

— Allen  Hoilman 


While  presenters  milked  cows, 
sheared  sheep,  and  prepared  food 
outside,  docent  Dean  Teitelbaum 
led  junior  historians  on  a  tour  of  the  oldest 
home  on  its  original  foundation  in  Raleigh, 
the  Mordecai  House.  The  house  was  built  in 
1785  for  Joel  Lane's  son  Henry.  It  originally 
had  four  rooms  and  was  enlarged  in  1826. 
The  house  came  into  the  Mordecai  family 
when  Moses  Mordecai  married  into  the  Lane 
family  in  1817.  The  Mordecai  family  owned 
the  house  until  1968,  when  the  City  of 
Raleigh  bought  the  house  to  turn  it  into  a 
museum.  Most  of  the  furniture  and 
furnishings  in  the  house  belonged  to  the 
Mordecais. 

Along  the  tour,  the  group  learned  some 
interesting  facts  about  the  Mordecai  family. 
It  discovered  that  the  women  in  the  family 
wrote  many  letters  and  saved  them  all.  Mr. 
Teitelbaum  told  the  group  about  Alfred 
Mordecai 's  refusal  to  fight  for  the 
Confederacy  during  the  Civil  War.  The  group 
also  learned  that  Jacob  Mordecai  believed 
that  educating  women  was  important.  He 
started  the  state's  second  school  for  girls,  in 
Warrenton. 

The  Mordecai  women  often  played  the 
piano  in  the  parlor  for  evening  entertainment. 
The  tour  guide  drew  attention  to  the  beaded, 
curtainlike  face  shields  on  top  of  the  piano. 
While  playing  the  piano,  the  women  used  the 
face  shields  to  lessen  the  heat  from  candles 
so  makeup  would  not  run. 

Finally,  the  group  learned  how  a  familiar 
saying  started.  In  the  winter  the  Mordecai 
family  slept  on  feather  mattresses.  However, 
in  the  summer  they  switched  to  straw 
mattresses  because  of  the  heat.  Straw  often 
had  bedbugs,  and  after  being  tucked  in  at 
night,  the  Mordecai  children  were  told, 
"Don't  let  the  bedbugs  bite!" 

— Kim  Elliott 


Could  you  milk  several  cows  each  day  by 
hand?  Our  ancestors  could  and  did  when 
life  centered  on  the  farm.  The  workshop 
entitled  *'Hey  Diddle,  Diddle"  at  Mordecai 
Historic  Park  caught  the  attention  of  junior 
historians  when  Blossom,  a  cow  from  North 
Carolina  State  University,  arrived.  Blossom 
would  give  THJHA  members  the  chance  to 
experience  the  milking  challenge  that  their 
ancestors  faced  daily. 

Alan  Broadwell,  the  manager  of  the  dairy  at 
NCSU,  accompanied  Blossom.  He  explained  that 
she  is  a  three-year-old  Jersey  breed,  weighing 
about  1,050  pounds.  Jerseys  are  used  for  milk 
production.  They  usually  remain  active  until  ten 
to  twelve  years  of  age.  Depending  on  genetic 
makeup  and  predisposition  to  production, 
Jerseys  typically  produce  about  fifty  pounds  of 
milk  per  day.  In  order  to  produce  milk,  each 
Jersey  eats  a  large  amount  of  food  per  day: 
ninety-five  pounds  of  feed,  including  cornstalks, 
hay,  and  eighteen  pounds  of  grains.  Each  cow 
usually  consumes  about  sixty  gallons  of  water 
daily.  Within  a  twenty-four-hour  period,  cows  at 
the  dairy  are  milked  twice:  at  2:00  a.m.  and  at 
noon. 

Debra  Hardee,  adviser  of  the  Washington- 
Pamlico  History  Club  in  Washington, 
commented,  "I  heard  that  if  a  cow  is  not  milked 
regularly,  she  will  burst.  Is  this  true?"  Mr. 
Broadwell  responded,  "No,  the  cow  will  not 
burst,  but  she  [could  get]  a  mastitis  infection 
[inflammation  of  the  udder]."  Such  infections 
commonly  occur  during  a  cow's  life  span. 

The  actual  milking  technique  is  quite  simple: 
"Basically,  you  just  squeeze  and  pull!"  However, 
"hitting  the  bucket  is  the  difficult  part," 
according  to  a  few  junior  historians. 

Today,  machines  have  replaced  the  hand- 
milking  technique.  However,  for  one  day  junior 
historians  experienced  milking  as  people  did  in 
the  past. 

— Lisa  Dunn 

Enchanted  junior  historians  witnessed  a 
potion  of  charm  and  sleight  of  hand 
during  the  workshop  "Snake  Oil  and  Sales 
Pitches."  The  Great  Chaz,  a  traveling  medicine 
man,  presented  the  program.  His  magnetic 
"pitch"  quickly  drew  a  curious  crowd  to  the  east 
porch  of  Mordecai  House. 

In  the  1700s  and  1800s  traveling  medicine 
shows  visited  towns.  "Pitch  doctors"  in  these 
medicine  shows  sold  cure-all  remedies  to  the 
local  folks.  Before  the  selling  started,  the 
"doctors"  would  use  magic  to  draw  a  crowd.  The 
Great  Chaz  (also  known  as  Chaz  Misenheimer) 
performed  a  magic  show  similar  to  the  ones  used 
by  pitch  doctors.  During  his  show  he  entertained 
an  audience  of  more  than  three  hundred  THJHA 
members. 

For  one  trick,  the  Great  Chaz  pulled  yards  and 
yards  of  a  brightly  colored  "chain"  from  his 
mouth.  For  another,  the  magician  magically 
made  red  balls  disappear,  reappear,  and  multiply 
in  the  hands  of  Kendall  Ridenhour  from 
Albemarle  and  Anna  Harris  of  Oakboro,  two 
THJHA  members  who  assisted  him.  Also, 
Oakboro  Junior  History  Club  adviser  Janice 
Gibson  showed  the  importance  of  "flair"  as  she 
whipped  back  a  colorful  scarf  to  reveal  the 
crowd's  favorite  and  a  key  part  of  any  magic 
show — a  white  rabbit. 

Mr.  Misenheimer,  from  Richfield,  Stanly 
County,  is  the  son  of  educators.  He  has  been  a 
magician  for  many  years.  He  became  interested 
in  magic  in  the  sixth  grade  after  seeing  his  first 
magician  at  a  Cub  Scout  meeting.  Mr. 
Misenheimer  wrote  an  article  on  traveling 
medicine  men  for  the  recent  Health  and  Healing 
issue  of  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  magazine. 

— Brenda  Lawrence 


Have  you  ever  wondered  why  Native 
American  medicine  men  dance  to  cure 
disease?  In  the  workshop  "Spirit,  Mind, 
and  Body,"  presenter  Eddie  Bushy  head  answered 
this  question 
and  many 
others.  He  had 
only  thirty 
minutes  to 
explain  ten 
thousand  years 
of  Cherokee 
healing 

traditions.  To  a 
quiet,  focused 
group  of  junior 
historians  he 
explained  how  Cherokee  and  European  ways  of 
healing  are  different. 

In  Cherokee  tradition  human  beings  have  three 
parts:  physical,  mental,  and  spiritual.  If  any  one 
of  these  parts  becomes  sick,  the  whole  person 
becomes  sick.  Mr.  Bushyhead  explained  that 
Cherokee  healing  occurs  in  phases.  First,  a 
conjurer,  or  "traffic  director,"  would  find  out 
which  of  the  three  parts  was  sick.  The  conjurer 
could  then  direct  the  patient  to  the  right  healer. 

Cherokee  healers  perform  traditional 
ceremonies  to  bring  about  a  cure.  Mr.  Bushyhead 
explained  that  most  of  these  rituals  are  different 
from  what  most  Europeans  believe.  For  example, 
the  dances  of  a  medicine  man  are  not  to  scare 
away  evil  spirits  as  television  portrays.  These 
dances  are  a  form  of  prayer  to  ask  the  Creator  for 
help  in  the  healing.  The  healers  wear  masks  as  a 
way  to  humble  themselves  before  the  Creator, 
"like  Christians  bow  their  heads  or  Muslims 
kneel." 

Finally,  Mr.  Bushyhead  told  the  legend  of  the 
"Great  Council"  of  all  nature.  The  council 
"talked  of  how  the  Cherokee  had  become 
arrogant  and  were  behaving  badly."  It  chose  to 
forgive  the  Cherokee,  but  the  presenter  asked  the 
group  to  reflect  on  how  people  today  behave 
badly,  and  how  this  behavior  makes  them  sick, 
either  in  spirit,  mind,  or  body. 

— Allen  H oilman 


Can  you  imagine  cooking  dinner  without 
the  use  of  a  stove,  oven,  or  microwave?  A 
crowded  kitchen  of  junior  historians 
learned  that,  although  many  things  have  changed 
since  the  eighteenth  century,  cooking  techniques 
have  changed  very  little  through  the  years.  At  the 
"What's  for  Dinner?"  workshop  held  in  the 
kitchen  at  Mordecai  Historic  Park,  historian 
Jewel  Clark  revealed  how  the  tools  used  for 
cooking  have  changed.  Instead  of  hanging  a 
chicken  from  a  string  in  the  fireplace,  we  use 
electric  rotisseries.  Instead  of  cooking  potatoes, 
eggs,  or  pies  on  the  hearth  near  the  fire,  we  cook 
them  in  electric  or  gas  ovens  and  stoves.  Instead 
of  cooking  fish  on  a  wood  plank,  we  use  metal  or 
glass  pans. 

Displaying  a  table  full  of  antebellum  food, 
Mrs.  Clark  also  explained  that  the  southern  diet 
has  become  more  varied.  But  the  traditional 
items — pork,  peas,  beans,  corn,  potatoes,  eggs, 
and  greens — are  still  popular.  Yet,  little  waste 
existed  in  the  Mordecai  family's  kitchen.  For 
example,  the  family  would  not  have  killed  a  pig 


just  for  its  meat:  it  would  have  used  all  the  pig's 
parts.  The  Mordecais  would  have  made  sausage 
and  bacon  from  the  meat.  The  family  would  have 
used  the  lard  to  season  food  and  to  make  soap. 
Also,  the  Mordecais  would  have  eaten  roasted 
pigs'  tails! 

Recipes  for  stuffed  pig's  stomach  and  other 
Mordecai  favorites  appeared  in  antebellum 
cookbooks  printed  for  middle-  and  upper-income 
families.  These  recipes  included  many  of  the 
same  ingredients  we  use  today,  such  as  mustard, 
ketchup,  sugar,  gingerroot,  and  crystallized 
ginger.  But  the  ingredients  came  in  different 
forms.  One  type  of  ketchup  was  made  from 
mushrooms.  The  liquid  served  as  the  seasoning. 
The  mushrooms  could  then  be  dried  and  ground 
into  a  powder  used  to  thicken  soups  and  sauces. 
Also,  sugar  came  in  a  cone  shape,  to  be  scraped 
off  as  needed. 

As  the  students  were  departing  for  their  next 
workshop,  an  alert  junior  historian  pointed  out 
that  the  chicken  on  the  string  needed  a  good  twirl 
again! 

—Kim  Elliott 


Have  you  ever  worn  a  sheep?  You  probably  have  without  even  realizing  it.  At  the  "Baaaaaaack  to 
the  Old  Ways"  workshop,  Susan  Gladin  and  Linda  Phillips  showed  junior  historians  the  first 
steps  in  turning  wool  into  cloth.  Ms.  Gladin  brought  two  of  her  lambs,  Mary  and  Bertha,  to 
demonstrate  how  to  shear  sheep  by  hand  and  how  to  process  the  wool  after  shearing.  Mary  and  Bertha 
are  Romneys,  a  breed  from  southeast  England.  Romneys  are  one  of  more  than  five  hundred  different 
breeds  of  sheep  throughout  the  world. 

Sheep  are  usually  sheared  once  a  year.  "How  many  sweaters  can  you  get  from  one  sheep?"  asked  one 
student.  Ms.  Gladin  said  that  the  twelve  to  fifteen  pounds  of  wool  sheared  from  each  sheep  could  make 
three  or  four  sweaters.  On  the  average,  sheep  weigh  about  ninety  pounds,  but  some  breeds  can  weigh 
up  to  three  hundred  pounds.  Ms.  Gladin  explained  that  the  hardest  part  of  shearing  is  handling  the 
sheep  during  the  process.  Once  the  sheep  is  in  position,  sitting  on  its  "rump,"  it  is  important  to  keep  its 
feet  from  touching  the  ground  or  it  will  struggle  to  get  free.  Ms.  Gladin  uses  hand  shears,  as  our 
ancestors  used  over  150  years  ago. 

Junior  historians  could  feel  the  lanolin  on  the  sheep  after  shearing.  Lanolin,  the  grease  from  the  wool 
that  protects  sheep  from  harsh  weather,  appears  in  countless  ointments  and  cosmetics.  After  shearing, 
the  fleece  is  washed  and  allowed  to  air  dry.  The  next  step  is  carding,  untangling  the  wool  to  prepare  it 
for  spinning.  Ms.  Phillips  demonstrated  how  spinning  twists  the  wool  to  form  yarn.  The  tighter  the 
twist,  the  stronger  the  yarn  will  be.  After  spinning  the  fleece  into  yarn,  an  individual  can  use  it  for 
knitting,  crocheting,  or  weaving.  Junior  historians  took  home  a  sample  of  wool  at  the  end  of  the 
workshop.  Perhaps  they  will  remember  Mary  and  Bertha  the  next  time  they  put  on  their  wool  sweaters! 

— Anna  Grantham 


Literary,  Media,  and 
Art  Contest  winners 

Once  again,  competition  among  Tar  Heel  Junior 
Historians  was  fierce  in  the  Literary,  Media, 
and  Art  Contests.  This  year  a  number  of 
students  chose  a  variety  of  ways  to  express  their 
appreciation  and  love  of  history.  They  created  dioramas 
and  models  and  wrote  home  pages  and  essays.  After 
many  hours  of  nail  biting  and  pacing  by  the  students, 
the  winners  of  the  Literary,  Media,  and  Art  Contests 
were  announced  during  Friday's  awards  ceremony.  The 
Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  Association  is  pleased  to 
announce  the  following  1997  winners.  The  winning 
projects  will  be  displayed  in  the  Tar  Heel  Junior 
Historian  Association  Gallery  at  the  North  Carolina 
Museum  of  History  through  May  21,  1998. 


Third  place:  "North 
Carolina's  Home  Guard 
during  the  Civil  War," 
Leanne  Smith,  Pirates  of 
Pitt,  E.  B.  Aycock  Middle 
School,  Greenville, 
Saundra  Walton,  adviser. 
Regular  contest/group 


fa 


tTh^^"0C5SVi"e  Time  Trav^ers  captured 
third  place  for  their  elementary  group 
^Hadnot  Creek  PrimZlaptist 


LITERARY  CONTEST 
Elementary  contest/individual 

First  place:  "The  Life  of  Mille-Christine," 
Jeremy  Wilkes,  Academy  Adventurers,  Waccamaw 
Academy,  Whiteville,  Elizabeth  Britt,  adviser. 

Second  place:  "Fact 
Correcting  Folklore:  The 
Stoning  of  Old  King 
Pharoah,"  Stephen  L.  Smith, 
Oakboro  Junior  History 
Club,  Oakboro  Elementary 
School,  Oakboro,  Janice 
Gibson,  adviser. 
Third  place:  "Foscue 
Plantation  House,"  Sheri 
King,  Pollocksville  Time 
Travelers,  Pollocksville 
Elementary  School, 
Pollocksville,  Beth  Caraway  and  Nancy  Stroud, 
advisers. 

Elementary  contest/group 

First  place:  "Lost  Cove,"  Missy  Deyton  and  Haley 
Johnson,  North  Carolina  Pioneers,  Burnsville 
Elementary  School,  Burnsville,  Jeannie  Davis,  adviser. 

Second  place:  "Tidbits  of  Time:  Cedar  Grove,"  The 
Globetrotters,  Cedar  Grove  Elementary  School, 
Nashville,  Roselyn  Brown,  adviser. 

Third  place:  "Reed  Gold  Mine:  Stamp  Mill,"  Anna 
Harris  and  Nikki  Tucker,  Oakboro  Junior  History  Club, 
Oakboro  Elementary  School,  Oakboro,  Janice  Gibson, 
adviser. 

Regular  contest/individual 

First  place:  "Letters  Home:  From 
a  Confederate  Soldier,"  Mark  A. 
Chambers,  Wentworth  Tar  Heel 
Junior  Historians,  Wentworth  School, 
Wentworth,  Ward  Triche,  adviser. 

Second  place:  "Was  North  Carolina 
a  Third  World  State?"  Grayson 
Currin,  Upper  Cape  Fear  Historians, 
Harnett  Central  Middle  School, 
Angier,  Elliott  Crews  and  Sharon  Waicus,  advisers. 

Artifact  Search  Contest: 

A  search  for  history 

For  the  1997  Artifact  Search  Contest,  junior  historians  poked  around  their 
attics  and  barnyards  to  find  items  related  to  rural  antebellum  life  in 
North  Carolina.  Many  objects  were  submitted  forjudging,  but  only 
fifteen  items  could  be  chosen  to  receive  awards.  The  finders  of  those  fifteen 
items  received  a  certificate  and  T-shirt  from  Charles  LeCount,  chief  curator  at 
the  Museum  of  History.  Each  club  with  a  winner  received  a  copy  of  Before 
Freedom,  When  J  Just  Can  Remember,  a  collection  of  oral  histories  about  life 
in  the  antebellum  South.  The  Museum  of  History  Associates  sponsored  the 
contest. 

The  winners  and  the  artifacts  they  submitted  are  listed  below. 

•Nikki  Tucker,  Oakboro  Junior  History  Club,  Oakboro  Elementary  School,  Oakboro,  Janice  Gibson, 

adviser:  an  antebellum  military  musket,  ca.  1839,  made  by  the  Springfield  company 

•Kristin  Ashley  Rauch,  Western  Rockingham  Pioneers  #3,  Western  Rockingham  Middle  School, 

Madison.  Edith  Knight,  adviser:  an  1850s  sideboard  from  Caswell  County 

•Elizabeth  Goodwin,  CATs  (Carmel  Adventurous  Tarheels),  Carmel  Middle  School,  Charlotte, 

Melissa  Barnes  and  Linda  Nore,  advisers:  a  blanket  chest  made  by  her  great-great-great-grandfather 

•Tiffany  Styles,  North  Carolina  Pioneers,  Burnsville  Elementary  School,  Burnsville,  Jeannie  Davis, 

adviser:  handmade  hay  poles,  used  to  carry  hay  to  the  barn 

•Alaina  Bodford,  North  Carolina  Pioneers,  Burnsville  Elementary  School,  Burnsville,  Jeannie  Davis, 
adviser:  a  1 25-year-old  spinning  wheel 

•Jennifer  Cook,  East  Bend  Archeologists  of  History,  East  Bend  Elementary  School,  East  Bend, 
!  i  man,  adviser:  a  copper  luster  pottery  creamer 


First  place:  "North  Carolina  Pirate:  Anne  Bonney," 
Chrissy  Covington  and  Lydia  Manahan,  Upper  Cape 
Fear  Historians,  Harnett  Central 
Middle  School,  Angier,  Elliott 
Crews  and  Sharon  Waicus,  advisers. 

Second  place:  "Yadkin  County's 
First  Black  School,"  YES  Junior 
Historian  Club,  Yadkinville 
Elementary  School,  Yadkinville, 
Ronald  Honeycutt,  adviser. 
Third  place:  "History  of  'Little' 
Washington,"  Kendra  Keech, 
Leonard  Lanier,  and  Joni 


Amanda  Johnson  won  first  place  for 
her  project,  Sallie  Southall  Cotten. 


Jerricka  Burleson  holds  the  plaque 
she  received  for  her  first-place  art 
project,  Bosf  Gristmill. 


Sullivan,  Washington-Pamlico  History  Club,  P.  S. 
Jones  Middle  School,  Washington,  Debra  Hardee, 
adviser. 

MEDIA  CONTEST 
Elementary  contest 

First  place:  Before  the  Bulldog,  Braxton  Craven 
Junior  Historians,  Braxton  Craven  School,  Trinity, 
Sharon  Byerly,  Paula  Ginn,  Becky  Ramsey,  and  Lynn 
Southard,  advisers. 

Second  place:  The  History 
ofBadin  Baptist  Church,  Erin 
Efird  and  Dallas  Brooks, 
Oakboro  Junior  History  Club, 
Oakboro  Elementary  School, 
Oakboro,  Janice  Gibson, 
adviser. 

No  third-place  award 
was  given  in  1997. 
Regular  contest 

First  place:  The  Piney 
Grove  School:  The 
Legacy  of  a  Rosenwald 

School,  Eagle's  Nest  History  Club,  East  Union  Middle 
School,  Marshville,  Leslie  Rivers  and  Michael  Rivers, 
advisers. 

Second  place:  Property  for  Sale:  The  Hezekiah 
Alexander  Homesite,  by  CATs  (Carmel  Adventurous 
Tarheels),  Carmel  Middle  School,  Charlotte,  Melissa 
Barnes  and  Linda  Nore,  advisers. 

No  third-place  award  was  given  in  1997. 

ART  CONTEST 
Elementary  contest/individual 

First  place:  Bost  Gristmill,  Jerricka  Burleson, 
Oakboro  Junior  History  Club,  Oakboro 
Elementary  School,  Oakboro,  Janice  Gibson, 
adviser. 

Second  place:  Tar  Heel  Stitches,  Ashlynn 
Williamson,  Academy  Adventurers,  Wacca- 
maw Academy,  Whiteville,  Elizabeth  Britt,  adviser. 


Art  Contest  judges  for  1997  were  (left  to 
right)  Anne  Miller,  James  C.  McNutt.  and 
Jo  Ann  Williford. 


The  Wentworth  Tar  Heel  Junior 
Historians  proudly  stand  behind  their 
second-place  project,  Rockingham 
County  Dan  River  Plantations.  Club 
members  also  presented  the  colors 
for  the  Friday  awards  ceremony. 


Third  place:  Wright  Brothers 
Plane,  Christopher  Tillman, 
Pollocksville  Time  Travelers, 
Pollocksville  Elementary  School, 
Pollocksville,  Beth  Caraway  and 
Nancy  Stroud,  advisers. 
Elementary  contest/group 
First  place:  Old  Trinity  High 
School,  Braxton  Craven  Junior  Historians,  Braxton 
Craven  School,  Trinity,  Sharon  Byerly,  Paula  Ginn, 
Becky  Ramsey,  and  Lynn  Southard,  advisers. 

Second  place:  Mount  Mitchell,  North  Carolina 
Pioneers, 
Burnsville 
Elementary 
School, 

Burnsville,  Jeannie 
Davis,  adviser. 

Third  place: 
Hadnot  Creek 
Primitive  Baptist 
Church, 

Pollocksville  Time 
Travelers,  Pollocksville  Elementary  School, 
Pollocksville,  Beth  Caraway  and  Nancy  Stroud, 
advisers. 

Regular  contest/individual 

First  place:  Sallie  Southall  Cotten,  Amanda  Johnson, 
Pirates  of  Pitt,  E.  B.  Aycock  Middle  School, 
Greenville,  Saundra  Walton,  adviser. 

Second  place:  St.  Thomas  Church,  Bath,  N.C, 
Robert  McNicholas,  St.  Pat's  Junior  Historians,  St. 
Patrick's  Education  Center,  Fayetteville,  Christine 
Hatcher,  adviser. 

Second  place:  Contentnea  Primitive  Baptist  Church, 
John  Crudup  III,  Greenfield  Historians,  Greenfield 
School,  Wilson,  Laura  Crudup,  adviser. 
Regular  contest/group 

First  place:  Temperance  Hall,  Emily  Coleman  and 
Emily  Koonce,  Hillcrest  Historians,  Hillcrest  Middle 
School,  Fayetteville,  Robert  Blanton,  adviser. 

Second     WW  "TPT^CT^ 

pIace:  4** 

Rockingham  , 
County  Dan 
River 

Plantations, 
Wentworth 
Tar  Heel 
Junior 
Historians, 
Wentworth 
School, 
Wentworth, 


The  YES  Junior  Historian  Club  from  Yadkinville  won  third 
place  in  the  regular  group  art  category  for  their  project, 
Yadkin  County's  First  African  American  School. 

Ward  Triche,  adviser. 


Third  place:  Yadkin  County's  First  African  American 
School,  YES  Junior  Historian  Club,  Yadkinville 
Elementary  School,  Yadkinville,  Ronald  Honeycutt, 
adviser. 

— Deanna  Love  1 1 


•Brian  Schwock,  North  Carolina  Pioneers,  Burnsville  Elementary  School,  Burnsville,  Jeannie  Davis, 
adviser:  a  mantel  clock,  which  was  presented  as  a  wedding  gift  by  his  great-great-grandfather  to  his 
great-great-grandmother  in  1881 

•Leonard  John  Lanier,  Washington-Pamlico  History  Club,  P.  S.  Jones  Middle  School.  Washington, 
Debra  Hardee,  adviser:  a  bill  of  sale  for  a  slave  dated  January  2,  1 854 

•Ashley  Williams,  North  Moore  Historians,  North  Moore  High  School,  Robbins,  Vince  Greene, 

adviser:  a  wool  bedcover  made  by  her  great-grandmother  almost  one  hundred  years  ago 

•Kristen  Davis,  CATs  (Carmel  Adventurous  Tarheels),  Carmel  Middle  School,  Charlotte,  Melissa 

Barnes  and  Linda  Nore,  advisers:  a  stoneware  demijohn  jug  made  about  1 850 

•Ashley  Waters,  Pollocksville  Time  Travelers,  Pollocksville  Elementary  School,  Pollocksville,  Beth 

Caraway  and  Nancy  Stroud,  advisers:  a  spinning  wheel  from  the  1800s 

•Andrea  Welch,  North  Moore  Historians,  North  Moore  High  School,  Robbins,  Vince  Greene, 

adviser:  a  one-hundred-year-old  quilt  made  by  her  great-great-grandmother 

•Chrissy  Covington,  Upper  Cape  Fear  Historians,  Harnett  Central  Middle  School,  Angier,  Elliott 

Crews  and  Sharon  Waicus,  advisers:  a  grandfather  clock  made  about  1885 

•Monica  McCoy,  Eagle's  Nest  History  Club,  East  Union  Middle  School,  Marshville,  Leslie  Rivers 
and  Michael  Rivers,  advisers:  woodworking  tools  used  in  the  mid-1 800s 

•Thomas  Buchanan,  North  Carolina  Pioneers,  Burnsville  Elementary  School.  Burnsville,  Jeannie 
Davis,  adviser:  a  handmade  wooden  dough  tray 

— Deanna  Lovell 


Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  Essay  Contest  winner 


The  1940s  were  a  strange  time  to  be  in  school  in  North  Carolina.  Many 
buildings  were  very  old  and  still  used  wood-burning,  potbellied  stoves 
for  heat  and  outdoor  privies  with  no  running  water  for  bathrooms. 
World  War  II  (1941-1945)  had  introduced  families  to  rationing  and 
conserving  foods,  clothing,  and  other  necessities.  Not  all  families  yet  owned 
family  cars,  televisions,  telephones,  or  even  radios.  And  old  illnesses  like 
typhoid  were  still  being  fought  while  new  ones  like  polio  were  beginning  to 
cause  scares.  This  year's  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  Essay  Contest 
encouraged  junior  historians  to  talk  with  older  relatives  to 
discover  how  even  learning  and  teaching  have  changed  since 
those  days. 

The  author  of  this  year's  winning  entry  found  that  the 
strangest  idea  for  her  to  grasp  was  the  separation  of  different  \ 
types  of  people  that  existed  in  the  public  schools  of  the  time.' 
Britt  Warren,  a  fourth-grade  member  of  the  Topsail  Junior 
Historians  club  at  Topsail  Elementary  School  in  Hampstead, 
Rose  Geddie  and  Sherry  Carter,  advisers,  began  her  essay  by 
talking  about  the  diversity  of  her  circle  of  friends. 
As  soon  as  I  arrived  [at  school],  I  helped  a  friend  named  Nancy  get  up  the  ramp 
in  her  wheelchair.  We  went  to  the  lunchroom,  where  I  found  Shamille,  Amy,  and 
Raven.  They  are  African  American,  Hispanic,  and  Native  American.  We  talked  about  our 
summers.  I  told  them  about  the  great  time  I  had  had  at  the  beach  with  my  grandmother  and  her 
three  sisters  and  one  brother.  They  had  talked  about  what  school  was  like  when  they  were  kids. 

In  her  essay,  Britt  daydreams  about  her  conversations  with  her  relatives. 
She  discovers  many  differences  between  schools  of  the  1940s  and  schools  of 
the  1990s.  Then,  girls  could  not  wear  clothes  with  legs  in  them — no  jeans  or 
even  dress  pants.  School  lunches  cost  fifteen  cents — too  much  money  for 
many  families,  so  lunches  were  packed.  Books,  notebooks,  and  other  school 
supplies  were  stacked  and  carried  under  arms,  not  in  backpacks.  Even 
playground  games  were  different. 

But  one  thing  stood  out  in  Britt's  daydream  about  her  grandmother's 
school: 


I  saw  no  people  like  Nancy,  Shamille,  Amy,  or  Raven  at  her  school.  I  suppose  handicapped 
students  went  to  institutions  or  stayed  at  home.  The  schools  in  North  Carolina  were  segregated 
by  race.  That  meant  that  the  white  children  went  to  one  school,  the  black  children  went  to 
another,  and  the  Native  Americans  to  another.  Where  would  my  Hispanic  friends  have  gone? 

Britt's  haunting  question  ends  her  essay.  But  it  leaves  us  wondering  about 
schools  of  the  past  and  how  learning  may  have  been  very  different  at  different 
times.  Read  all  of  Britt's  essay  in  this  fall's  Learning  issue  of  Tar  Heel  Junior 
Historian. 

Honorable  mention  essays 

Several  honorable  mention  awards  were  also  presented  for  entries  in  this 
year's  contest.  Essays  that  received  an  honorable  mention  may  or  may  not 
be  published,  wholly  or  partly,  in  the  magazine  as  space  allows. 
Honorable  mentions  were  received  by 

Tamara  Holliday  (a  fourth-grade  writer),  Topsail  Junior  Historians,  Topsail  Elementary 
School,  Hampstead,  Rose  Geddie  and  Sherry  Carter,  advisers,  for  writing  an  interview  of 
Miss  Mary  Faison,  who  attended  school  in  the  1940s,  when  "a  good  time  was  playing 
hopscotch,  jump  rope,  seesaw,  dodge  ball,  and  hide  and  seek." 

Anna  Kurtz  (a  fourth-grade  writer).  Topsail  Junior  Historians,  Topsail  Elementary  School, 
Hampstead,  Rose  Geddie  and  Sherry  Carter,  advisers,  for  writing  a  historical  fiction  essay 
based  on  two  interviews  about  going  to  school  in  1935,  when  "lunch  was  carried  in  a  metal 
lunch  pail — peanut  butter  sandwich,  grapes,  and  milk  in  a  small  jar.  .  .  .  Clara  never  liked  the 
milk — it  was  always  warm  by  lunch." 

Lydia  Manahan  (an  eighth-grade  writer).  Upper  Cape  Fear  Historians.  Harnett  Central 
Middle  School,  Angier,  Elliott  Crews  and  Sharon  Waicus,  advisers,  for  writing  about  an 
interview  with  her  grandparents,  who  went  to  school  in  the  1930s,  "when  teachers  were  strict 
but  caring." 

Aaron  Mathis  (a  fourth-grade  writer).  Topsail  Junior  Historians,  Topsail  Elementary  School. 
Hampstead,  Rose  Geddie  and  Sherry  Carter,  advisers,  for  writing  about  a  time  when 
"segregation  was  a  big  issue.  .  .  .  My  Nana  missed  out  on  having  a  lot  of  friends  who  were 
different  races  because  some  people  thought  that  was  the  way  it  should  be." 

Addison  Ottaway  (a  fourth-grade  writer).  Topsail  Junior  Historians,  Topsail  Elementary 
School,  Hampstead.  Rose  Geddie  and  Sherry  Carter,  advisers,  for  writing  a  historical  study 
mixed  with  details  from  Addison's  mother  and  four  grandparents:  "On  a  foggy  mid-September 
morning  in  1945, ...  the  older  kids  on  the  bus  were  thrilled  to  be  going  to  school — that  meant 
the  fieldwork  was  done  and  all  the  crops  were  in!" 


— Stephen  Evans 


Photography  Contest: 

Shooting  history 

In  the  annual  North  Carolina  Historic 
Architecture  Photography  Contest,  junior 
historians  from  across  the  state  dazzled  the 
judges  with  their  photographic  talents  and 
techniques.  Sponsored  by  the  Archaeology  and 
Historic  Preservation  Section  of  the  North 
Carolina  Division  of  Archives  and  History,  the 
contest  attracted  more  than  two  hundred  student 
photographs,  capturing  and  preserving  bits  of 
North  Carolina  architecture  forever. 
Congratulations  to  all  the  winners  listed  below. 

Architectural  details 

First  place:  Cabarrus  County 
Courthouse,  Concord,  Landon 
Crisco,  Oakboro  Junior  History 
Club,  Oakboro  Elementary 
School,  Oakboro,  Janice  Gibson, 
adviser. 

Second  place:  Coor -Bishop 
House,  New  Bern,  Thomas 
Taylor,  WHY?  (What  Happened 
Yesterday?),  Trent  Park 
Elementary  School,  New  Bern, 
Pat  Daly  and  Richard  Wilson, 
advisers. 

Third  place:  Christ  Church,  New  Bern,  Michael  E. 
Price,  WHY?  (What  Happened  Yesterday?),  Trent  Park 
Elementary  School,  New  Bern,  Pat  Daly  and  Richard 
Wilson,  advisers. 
Barns  and  outbuildings 

First  place:  Barn 
with  Stables,  Boone, 
Lindsay  Rutherford, 
WHY?  (What 
Happened 
Yesterday?),  Trent 
Park  Elementary 
School,  New  Bern, 
Pat  Daly  and  Richard 
Wilson,  advisers. 

Second  place: 
Smokehouse,  Duplin 
County,  Elizabeth  Adkins, 


Landon  Crisco  placed  first 
in  the  architectural  details 
category  with  his  Cabarrus 
County  Courthouse  entry. 


Melissa  Ann  n,. 

theh°"seScaJ°*°n  "Gentry  in 


Elizabeth  Adkins  won  second  place 
with  her  Smokehouse  entry  in  barns 
and  outbuildings. 


Wallace  Elementary 
Junior  Historians, 
Wallace  Elementary 
School,  Wallace, 
Cammie  Parker, 
adviser. 

Third  place:  Beale 
Family  Barn, 
Harnett  County, 
David  Currin, 
Upper  Cape  Fear 
Historians,  Harnett 
Central  Middle 

School,  Angier,  Elliott  Crews  and 
Sharon  Waicus,  advisers. 
Houses 

First  place:  The  George 
M.  Witherington  House, 
New  Bern,  Kendra 
Dawson,  WHY?  (What 
Happened  Yesterday?), 
Trent  Park  Elementary 
School,  New  Bern,  Pat 
Daly  and  Richard  Wilson, 
advisers. 

Second  place:  Robert 
Cole  House,  Duplin 
County,  Elizabeth  Adkins, 
Wallace  Elementary  Junior 
Historians,  Wallace 
Elementary  School,  Wallace, 
Cammie  Parker,  adviser. 

Third  place:  John  J.  Tolson  House,  New  Bern, 
Melissa  Ann  Owens,  WHY?  (What  Happened 
Yesterday?),  Trent  Park  Elementary  School,  New  Bern, 
Pat  Daly  and  Richard  Wilson,  advisers. 

Industrial/commercial  buildings 
First  place: 

Bank  of 

Vanceboro, 

Kendra  Dawson, 

WHY?  (What 

Happened 

Yesterday?),  Trent 

Park  Elementary 

School,  New  Bern, 
Pat  Daly  and  Richard 
Wilson,  advisers. 


The  Bank  of  Vanceboro  entry  by 
Kendra  Dawson  captured  first  place 
in  industrial/commercial  buildings. 


First  place:  Bost  Gristmill,  Cabarrus  County, 
Landon  Crisco,  Oakboro  Junior  History  Club. 
Oakboro  Elementary  School.  Oakboro,  Janice  Gibson, 
adviser. 

No  second-place  award  was  given  in  1997. 

No  third-place  award  was  given  in  1997. 
Institutional/public 
buildings 

First  place:  St.  Joseph 's 
Free  Will  Baptist  Church, 
Vanceboro,  Kendra 
Dawson,  WHY?  (What 
Happened  Yesterday?), 
Trent  Park  Elementary 
School,  New  Bern,  Pat 
Daly  and  Richard  Wilson, 
advisers. 

Second  place:  Original 
Harnett  County  Jail, 
David  Currin,  Upper  Cape 
Fear  Historians,  Harnett 
Central  Middle  School, 
Angier,  Elliott  Crews  and 
Sharon  Waicus, 
advisers. 

Third  place: 
New  Bern 
Academy,  New 
Bern,  Laura 
Fulcher,  WHY? 
(What 
Happened 
Yesterday?), 
Trent  Park 
Elementary 
School,  New  Bern, 
Pat  Daly  and 
Richard  Wilson, 
advisers. 


Kendra  Dawson  captured  another  first- 
place  prize  with  her  St.  Joseph  's  Free  Will 
Baptist  Church  entry  in  the  institutional/ 
public  buildings  category. 


The  Original  Harnett  County  Jail  by 
David  Currin  placed  second  in  the 
institutional/public  buildings  category. 


-Deanna  Lovell 


5S==— "  t-.ed  tor  first  place :  , 
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Jeremy  Wilkes  and  Dr 
James  C.  McNutt. 


Special  awards 


African  American  History  Award 

Imagine  that  you  are  a  twin,  but  you  are  joined 
to  your  brother  or  sister.  You  are  a  Siamese  twin. 
Where  you  go,  your  sibling  goes.  You  even  say 
"I"  instead  of  "we."  Such  was  the  case  for  Mille- 
Christine  McKoy.  famous  Siamese  twins  from 
North  Carolina. 

We  learn  of  the  twins  in  "The  Life  of  Mille- 
Christine,"  a  literary  project  created  by  Jeremy 
Wilkes  (Academy  Adventurers,  Waccamaw 
Academy,  Whiteville,  Elizabeth  Britt,  adviser). 
For  his  detailed  efforts,  Jeremy  won  the  1997 
African  American  History 
Award. 

Jeremy  tells  us  that  Mille- 
Christine  was  born  in  1851  in 
Columbus  County  to  African 
slave  parents.  At  birth,  she 
weighed  seventeen  pounds  and 
"each  backbone  [was]  fused 
together  as  one  at  her  waistline 
Her  appearance  amazed  her 
owner,  Jabez  McKay.  When  Mille-Christine  was 
less  than  a  year  old,  McKay  sold  her  to  a  South 
Carolina  promoter  for  one  thousand  dollars.  Her 
parents  could  not  go  with  her. 

Slavery  ended  after  the  Civil  War,  and  Mille- 
Christine  became  free.  She  hired  a  manager  and 
toured  Europe.  After  returning  to  Columbus 
County,  she  bought  some  land  from  her  original 
owner,  Jabez  McKay.  She  had  a  large  house  built. 
Over  the  years,  she  gave  money  to  support  her 
family  and  the  community. 

In  1909,  fire  destroyed  the  twins'  house,  and 
Mille-Christine  built  a  smaller  one.  Afterward, 
Mille  became  ill  with  consumption  (tuberculosis). 
She  died  on  October  8,  1912,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
one.  The  family  doctor  could  not  separate 
Christine  from  her  sister.  It  is  believed  that  he 
gave  her  "massive  doses  of  morphine"  for 
comfort  and  to  end  her  life.  Christine  died  on 
October  9,  Jeremy  concluded. 

The  Charlotte  Hawkins  Brown  Memorial 
Foundation  sponsored  the  award.  Dr.  James  C. 
McNutt,  director  of  the  Museum  of  History, 
represented  the  sponsor.  He  presented  Jeremy 
with  fifty  dollars  and  a  certificate.  Jeremy  also 
won  first  place  in  the  individual  Literary 
Contest,  elementary  level,  for  his  project. 
Genealogy  Award 

Have  you  ever  wondered  what  an  older  person 
could  tell  you  about  life?  The  Unbeatable  Beavers 
of  Swift  Creek  Elementary  School  in  Whitakers 
found  out.  In  the  club's  "What  Was  It  Like?" 
literary  project,  the  Unbeatable  Beavers 
interviewed  their  oldest  living  relatives  to  see 
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Dr.  William  C  Harris  (back  row.  left)  with  the  Unbeatable  Beavers 
and  their  adviser,  Sonja  Fox  (back  row.  right). 


how  life  in  the  1920s  through  the  1970s  was 
different  from  life  in  the  1990s.  Because  of  the 
group's  work,  it  won  the  1997  Genealogy  Award. 

In  their  project,  group  members  created  a  list  of 
questions  to  ask  their  relatives.  These  interview 
questions  covered  four  specific  areas:  home  life, 
school  life,  social  activities,  and  race  relations.  As 
the  students  interviewed  their  relatives,  they 
discovered  things  about  their  relatives  that  they 
had  never  known.  As  adviser  Sonja  Fox  adds,  "I 
encouraged  the  historians  to  extend  their  projects 
by  creating  family  trees  to  show  their  relatives' 
place  in  family  history  as  well  as  [in]  local 
history."  The  junior  historians  realized  the 
importance  of  talking  with  older  relatives,  before 
their  life  experiences  were  lost  forever. 

Dr.  William  C.  Harris  represented  award 
sponsor  Friends  of  the  Archives,  Inc.  He 
presented  the  club  with  a  certificate  and  fifty 
dollars.  Congratulations,  Unbeatable  Beavers! 
American  Revolution  Essay  Contest 

For  the  first  time,  the  American  Revolution 
Essay  Contest  was  divided  into  two  categories: 
elementary  and  regular.  Fourth  through  sixth 
graders  entered  the  elementary  contest.  The 
Caswell-Nash  Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  sponsored  the  elementary 
division.  Seventh  through  twelfth  graders  entered 
the  regular  contest.  The  Raleigh  Chapter  of  the 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  sponsored  the 
regular  division. 
Elementary  division 
Shalonda  Mathis  (E.  E.  Smith  Junior 
Historians,  E.  E.  Smith  Middle  School, 
Kenansville,  Bryant  Henderson,  adviser)  received 
top  honors  in  the  elementary  American 

Revolution  Essay  Contest.  In  her 
"Edenton  Tea  Party"  essay, 
Shalonda  and  two  friends  are 
playing  in  the  attic  of  Elizabeth 
King's  house  in  Edenton  on  October 
25,  1774.  The  girls  can  overhear 
Mrs.  King  and  fifty  other  women 
talking.  The  women  are  discussing 
the  protest  of  British  taxes  on  tea 
shXSStT      and  clothing  made  in  England.  They 
agree  not  to  buy  British  tea  or  any 
imported  goods  brought  by  British  ships. 

Also  recognized  were  Shatiera  Holman 
(Warsaw  Middle  School  Junior  Historians, 
Warsaw  Middle  School,  Warsaw,  Bryant 
Henderson,  adviser)  for  her  "Edenton  Tea  Party" 
essay,  and  Matthew  Pulley  (Warsaw  Elementary 
Junior  Historians,  Warsaw  Elementary  School, 
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Robert  Hendry  (center) 
presents  awards  to 
Leonard  Lanier  (accepting 
for  David  Phillips)  and 
winner  Shaina  Schmeltzle. 


Warsaw,  Bryant  Henderson,  adviser)  for  his  essay 
"A  Day  at  My  House." 

Caswell-Nash  Chapter  representative  Gloria 
Hendry  presented  each  student  with  a  certificate 
and  ten  dollars. 

Regular  division 

Shaina  Schmeltzle  (Forest 
Hills  Middle  School  Junior 
Historians,  Forest  Hills  Middle 
School,  Wilson,  Carol  Brugh 
and  Hulda  Tayloe,  advisers) 
won  the  regular  American 
Revolution  Essay  Contest.  In 
her  essay,  "Thomas  Burke's 
Journal,"  Shaina  finds  an  "old, 
wooden  chest"  containing  papers  and  books.  She 
picks  up  a  book  and  discovers  that  it  is  a  journal 
of  Thomas  Burke's.  He  governed  the  state  from 
1781  until  1782.  In  the  journal  Governor  Burke 
"wrote  about  being  captured"  by  Tory  colonel 
David  Fanning  at  Hillsborough.  He  was  held  in 
South  Carolina  from  October  1781  until  January 
1782.  Governor  Burke  prayed  for  help  and  hoped 
for  parole.  He  soon  ran  away  and  returned  to 
North  Carolina.  "He  wrote  about  how  he  had 
returned  to  reclaim  his  position  as  governor,  but 
had  found  .  .  .  that  he  was  not  wanted."  The 
people  thought  that  he  had  "betrayed  his  honor" 
by  breaking  parole  and  returning  to  the  state. 

The  sponsor  also  awarded  honorable  mention 
to  an  essay  submitted  by  David  Phillips 
(Washington-Pamlico  History  Club,  P.  S.  Jones 
Middle  School,  Washington,  Debra  Hardee, 
adviser). 

Robert  Hendry,  of  the  Raleigh  Chapter,  Sons  of 
the  American  Revolution,  presented  Shaina  with  a 
certificate  and  fifty  dollars.  He  presented  David 
with  a  certificate. 
Youth  Preservation  Award 

In  the  fall  of  1996  the  F.H.S.  (For  History's 
Sake)  Historians  began  to  research  the  abandoned 
Colvard  Cemetery  near  their  school,  Forbush 
High.  They  believed  that  the  people  buried  there 
were  from  Yadkin  County's  founding  families. 
The  club  from  East  Bend  wished  to  restore  and 
maintain  the  forgotten  cemetery. 

The  owner  of  the  land  where  Colvard  Cemetery 
was  located  gave  the  club 
permission  to  investigate  the 
cemetery.  First,  the  school's 
horticulture  class  cleaned  the 
undergrowth  in  the  cemetery. 
Then  club  members  went  in  to 
begin  their  work. 

Students  recorded  information 
and  discovered  hidden  stones  that 
could  stabilize  the  headstones. 
They  also  identified  unmarked 
graves,  raised  fallen  gravestones, 
and  gave  a  tour  of  the  cemetery.  Overall,  the  club 
used  the  cemetery  as  a  way  of  learning  about  the 
history  of  local  Yadkin  County  residents. 
Members  then  wrote  and  presented  a  report  to  the 
Yadkin  County  Board  of  Commissioners. 

For  their  efforts  to  research,  restore,  and 
maintain  the  cemetery,  the  F.H.S.  Historians 
received  the  1997  Youth  Preservation  Award. 
Anna  Tilghman,  who  represented  the  sponsor, 
Preservation  North  Carolina,  Inc.,  presented  the 
club  with  a  certificate  and  fifty  dollars.  Ms. 
Tilghman  stated,  "The  documentation  and 
cleanup  of  the  Colvard  Cemetery  have  preserved 
a  local  cemetery  that  would  have  otherwise 
slipped  away  unnoticed." 

Congratulations  to  the  F.H.S.  Historians  and 
their  adviser,  Andrew  Mackie,  for  their  efforts  to 
preserve  local  history. 

— Doris  McLean  Bates 


Club  member  Donna 
James  (left)  accepts 
award  from  Anna 
Tilghman. 


